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GNOSTICISM IN ITS RELATION TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

GNOSTICISM is commonly regarded as a Christian sect, but it 
is of far wider significance, and its proper appreciation will 
throw a new light on the origin of Christianity and the early history 
of the Church. Gnosticism is a religious movement which is char- 
acterised by a seeking for Gnosis or enlightenment for the purpose 
of finding salvation. Its interests are concentrated upon the psy- 
chological problems of the soul and the metaphysical problems of 
the origin and end of the world, and when we bear in mind that in 
all its essential features it antedates Christianity we shall at once 
recognise it as a period of Sturm und Drang which immediately 
preceded the establishment of the Christian Church and paved the 
way for the acceptance of a religion whose claims and ideals, in 
contrast to the national religions of antiquity, were not only uni- 
versal and supernational but at the same time personal and spirit- 
ual. Gnosticism is full of vagaries, but it is possessed of a high 
ideal, and we shall appreciate its good sides if we regard the 
movement as a problem which stirred the human mind, rather than 
as a solution. The ideal which Gnosticism presented is great, but 
the efforts made by Gnostics for its realisation must upon the whole 
be regarded as failures, and the Christianity of the Church is the 
result of the spiritual fermentation of Gnosticism. Christianity 
offers an answer to the questions of Gnosticism, and is in this re- 
spect itself a Gnostic movement. We shall see that Christians for 
a long time actually called themselves Gnostics, and some Church 
fathers, such as Clement, use the name Gnostic in the sense of 
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Christian. Thus it would be more correct to speak of Christianity 
as a branch of Gnosticism than to characterise Gnosticism as a 
Christian sect. But it was natural that the Christian Church, with 
increase of power, should begin to condemn all non-Christian Gnos- 
tics. By and by the very name began to be repudiated, and the 
kinship that obtained between the Christian solution of the reli- 
gious problem and other Gnostic solutions lead to the idea of treat- 
ing Gnostic teachers as heretical Christians. 

While pointing out the pre-Christian existence of the Gnostic 
movement, we do not intend to slur over the differences that exist 
between the pre-Christian and post-Christian Gnosis ; on the con- 
trary, while we insist on their historical continuity, we would em- 
phasise their difference, which is obvious and striking. The spread 
of Christianity marks an epoch in the evolution of the conception 
of the Gnosis inasmuch as the Christian Gospel forced a new issue 
upon the various Gnostic schools which could not be left unheeded. 

The fact that Gnosticism is older than Christianity has never 
been denied, but, strange to say, its importance has never been 
fully realised. Hippolytus enumerates a number of Gnostic sects 
which were older than Simon Magus, which means older than 
Peter and Paul ; and even the old-fashioned among our Church 
historians, men like Mansel, not to speak of Neander, recognise 
this fact. Mansel, for instance, says : 

* ' There was in fact an earlier Gnosticism founded on the perversion of the 
Law, as there was a later Gnosticism founded on the perversion of the Gospel." ' 

Notwithstanding this concession, Gnosticism always appears 
to us as post-Christian because these Church historians regard 
Gnostic heresies as a perversion of the Gospel truth, while in fact 
they are independent attempts, failures though they may be, at 
solving the religious problems of the age. 

In opposition to the narrow views of antiquated dogmatists, 
several attempts have been made to turn the tables and exhibit the 
sectarian character of the early Christian Church ; but these de- 
fenders of the Gnosis, as a rule, overestimate the philosophical 

1 Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, p. 75. 
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value of Gnostic philosophers. They either hanker after the mys- 
tical themselves, or forget that even the best of the Gnostics were 
fantastical and erratic. The methods of the Gnostics resemble a 
chase after will-o'-the-wisps, and their results are mostly vain spec- 
ulations and vague dreams. Apollos and Simon Magus may have 
been .more brilliant and more ingenious than Peter and Paul ; but 
the latter were more sober. 

There were enough most lamentable vagaries current among 
the early Christians. There was the belief in the imminent advent 
of Christ shared even by Paul, to which superstition many thou- 
sands fell victims by neglecting the duties of life. There was the 
communism of the Church at Jerusalem which made of their mem- 
bers destitute beggars, for whose benefit collections had to be taken 
up among the wealthier Christians of Greece. There was the 
chiliastic notion, with its apocalyptic excrescences. There was 
the belief in the resurrection of the material body from the grave, 
the restitution of the very flesh itself, most seriously insisted upon 
even in the Apostolic creed. But in spite of all these aberrations 
Christianity, as compared with the theories of the Gnostic teachers, 
was sobriety itself. It was at the same time popular and practical, 
presenting its lessons in the concrete form of the Gospel story, 
which rendered it definite and human (a most essential condition 
for a religion to be acceptable) and yet allowed within certain cir- 
cumscribed limits a sufficient liberty to speculation through the 
possible interpretation of the significance of the Savior's person- 
ality. Hence Christianity became at once an issue in the Gnostic 
movement of the first century, forcing the various schools to restate 
their doctrines and to give their verdict as to the nature of the facts 
asserted by the Christians concerning Jesus of Galilee. 

We propose here to review the field once more in the light of 
these considerations, and hope that we shall thus offer a contribu- 
tion toward a better comprehension not only of the origin of Chris- 
tianity but also of its purpose in the economy of the religious 
development of mankind. Christianity is not an accidental forma- 
tion, it is a necessary result of the evolution of thought. The his- 
tory of the Church is, especially in its beginning and during the 
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Middle Ages, a sad medley of vagaries, intrigues, usurpations, and 
crimes, but through all the balderdash of dogmatic speculation, of 
mystical trash, of visionary theorising, even in spite of the heresy 
trials, Bartholomew slaughters, and autos da ft, there goes the red 
thread of an upward aspiration which slowly, very slowly, leads to 
better and clearer conceptions, in constant search of the true 
Gnosis. 

* * 

The word Gnosticism is derived from yvdoffis, knowledge, or 
scientific comprehension. The term is frequently used in its gen- 
eral sense, while the history of its special significance begins with 
Neo-Platonic philosophers. Plato uses the words yv&ffis and 
yvGoormri iitiarr^jxr}, the former in the sense of "scientific com- 
prehension," and the latter in contrast to practical skill as "theo- 
retical knowledge." A new notion of Gnosis originates with the 
rise of the Neo-Platonic period when a philosophical mysticism 
began to find the key to the problems of the world by intuitions 
and visions. Now Gnosis was no longer knowledge but metaphysi- 
cal or mystical insight, which comes in an unaccountable way by 
inspiration. But the main characteristic feature of Gnosticism was 
psychological and soteriological. Almost all Gnostic philosophers 
and teachers from Philo down to Plotinus are dualists who look 
upon the soul as a spiritual entity temporarily entangled in the 
world of matter and longing for a return to its source. Material 
existence is in their opinion the cause of sin and evil, and to be 
delivered from the bondage of the body was the final aim of the 
soul and an end devoutly to be wished for. 

Gnosticism is full of Oriental notions, and under Gnostic in- 
fluences the same religious ideals, so foreign to both the Greeks 
and the Jews, which had gained recognition in India about six 
hundred years before our era, began to spread in the West. In- 
deed, we shall scarcely be mistaken in regarding a closer contact 
with India as the beginning of the Gnostic period. The nations of 
antiquity had developed each for itself in close seclusion, which 
in several instances was guarded with a rigid religious sanctity 
and with patriotic narrowness. They came in contact with one 
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another, but shrank from any friendly exchange of thought. The 
Assyrians conquered the Asiatic nations, but they would have 
deemed it beneath their dignity to learn from them, or to accept 
even the best features of other peoples' national peculiarities. Even 
the Greeks, the broadest and most civilised nation, showed an un- 
concealed contempt for everything that was not Greek, and Alex- 
ander the Great became very unpopular among his soldiers through 
his sympathy with Orientalism. The Jews, as we know now 
through the excavations in Mesopotamia, learned much from their 
conquerors while residing in Babylon, but they learned in spite of 
themselves; Babylonian philosophy and civilisation was forced 
upon them in their captivity ; they were surrounded by Babylonian 
influences and accepted unconsciously that which at once recom- 
mended itself as good. They inhaled it with the air and knew not 
how they got it, which explains the fact that they never gave credit 
for it. On the contrary : while they adopted such institutions as 
the Sabbath and accepted the purer monotheistic views of educated 
thinkers, they put upon the Babylonian temple-worship the worst 
interpretation, probably the interpretation of the isolated philoso- 
phers and freethinkers of Babylon and denounced the popular re- 
ligion of the country as gross idolatry. 

The narrowness of national seclusion which prevailed gener- 
ally until the days of Alexander the Great yielded gradually to a 
mutual recognition under the constant increase of a friendly ex- 
change of thought. Greek as well as Indian views met in Syria 
and were compared with the faith of the Jews, producing a power- 
ful fermentation in the religious convictions of the people. 

The Jews who by some national instinct and by an inborn 
commercial talent spread among the nations long before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D., living, as it was called, in the 
"diaspora," played a most important part in this period, for they 
were not mere bankers and traders, they served also as the most 
important channels through which Indian and Greek thoughts 
flowed to mingle with the Jewish belief in new and fantastic com- 
binations of religious ideals, prophecies, and meditations. 

There is an opinion which prevails at present that Buddhism 
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had been imported from India and ought to be regarded as the 
mother-religion of Christianity; but in spite of the innumerable 
arguments that can be presented in favor of this theory, 1 the con- 
clusion that Buddhism reached Palestine at, or shortly before, the 
advent of Christ, and that it must be held responsible for the origin 
of Christianity, is not admissible ; for all the peculiarly Buddhistic 
teachings, especially the doctrine of the anatman or non-existence 
of the ego-soul, are obviously absent in Christianity. The parallel- 
ism that actually obtains between Buddhism and Christianity can 
be explained otherwise and proves only indirect relations between 
these two systems of faith. We may fairly assume that Hindu 
views reached Syria in vague and frequently self-contradictory 
forms, which may have been as much Brahmanical, or Jain, as 
Buddhist. Buddhist teachers or monks are never expressly men- 
tioned or quoted, but the naked ascetics, or, as the Greek called 
them, Gymnosophists, are frequently alluded to. There are reminis- 
cences of the Samkhya philosophy as well as the Vedanta. This 
much is sure that the Buddhist faith did not predominate, but came 
in only for its share with the rest ; and in this it offered, together 
with certain ethical maxims, for instance the eradication of hatred 
(which, however, is not exclusively Buddhistic), merely such inci- 
dental items as Jataka tales and parables. But we do not meet with 
the main solution of the religious problem, which alone can be re- 
garded as typically Buddhistic. 

Syria is apparently the home of those Gnostic sects which by 
their own choice called themselves Gnostics, and the seeds of 
Gnostic views were, probably through Jews, transferred from Syria 
to Alexandria and to Asia Minor, where the new doctrines proved 
attractive and apt to revolutionise the traditional ethics of the 
people. Formerly procreation of children was regarded as a duty 
and the acquisition of wealth as a blessing, now it became known 
that there were religious men of great dignity who sought salvation 
in absolute chastity and poverty. The highest morality of the In- 



1 For the argument which the writer has collected see his book Buddhism and 
Its Christian Critics, pp. 171-236. 
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dian anchorite was not a victorious self-assertion in the struggle for 
existence, but a surrender of all strife and a radical renunciation of 
self. 

The spirit of the times showed itself in the foundation of vari- 
ous religious societies which originated somewhat after the fashion 
of the modern theosophical movement. There were bands of stu- 
dents in almost all the larger cities who investigated the doctrines 
of salvation and immortality, and many of them practically applied 
the new principles and lived lives of absolute poverty and chastity. 
It is not to be expected that the names and history of these reli- 
gious societies (most of which were temporary and local move- 
ments) should be preserved except where they came into collision 
with an established faith that combated them and denounced their 
doctrines as heretical, or where the interest of a sympathetic thinker 
and author recorded their aspirations for the benefit of posterity. 
The large mass of the people who followed the various pursuits of 
life in wonted routine, naturally would look upon the practices of 
such odd people as a ridiculous mania and nothing else. It is there- 
fore a matter of course that the historical records of the movement 
are not complete. There are many vague hints, but definite and 
reliable information is rare. What we have, however, is important 
and sufficient to establish the character of the movement as a 
powerful religious fermentation and a groping after the deliverance 
of the soul from the body of death. 

The Gnostic aspirations are partly lofty and philosophical, 
partly ethical, going to the extreme of rigorous asceticism, partly 
fantastical, evincing a belief in visions and miracles after the fash- 
ion of common conjurers. 1 

1 An interesting Gnostic document of the latter class is a papyrus which is now 
MS. No. 10,170 of the British Museum, the second part of the same papyrus being 
in Leyden. It has been published in fac simile and partly translated from a Kop- 
tic dialect into German by J. J. Hess of Freiburg in Switzerland. The translated 
passage is an incantation to God to reveal Himself. It is extremely fantastic and 
superstitious. Mention is made in it of a lamp which is questioned, reminding one 
of Aladdin's lamp. Professor Hess says "the papyrus is a book of magic of the 
pagan Gnostics, the precursors of the Christian sects of the same name." The MS. 
dates probably from the second century of our era, but is apparently based upon 
ancient traditions. It shows some Jewish but no Christian influence. 
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The Cabala shows many influences of Gnosticism which must 
be referred to un-Jewish sources. Its main doctrine, which is the 
theory of the sepiroth or emanations, is Gnostic, and the belief 
in angels and archangels or spiritual presences through which God 
operates, apparently derived from Babylon, can be met with among 
almost all Gnostic schools. Especially the idea of the archetypal 
man as the highest Deity reminds us of similar conceptions among 
the Ophites and in the doctrines of Simon Magus. But our atten- 
tion must first be concentrated upon those Gnostic notions which 
are well attested as pre-Christian and continued in the beginning 
of our era as competitors of the doctrines of the Church. 

Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, a contemporary of Christ, appears 
to have been one of the maturest minds among the searchers for 
the Gnosis. 

Philo does not call himself a Gnostic, but in all particulars 
which constitute Gnosticism he was a genuine Gnostic. He be- 
lieved in ecstatic visions as the directest means of attaining union 
with God, the source of all souls, from which the spiritual powers 
emanated. He tried the ascetic life of hermits himself and expected 
salvation through liberation from the body. With all this Philo 
remained a Jew. In his Vita Mosis he places the great law-giver 
and founder of the Israelitic religion far above the sages of the 
Greeks, representing him to be the incarnation of the supreme logos 
of God ; and when the Jews in the year 40 of our era sent an em- 
bassy to Rome to persuade the Emperor Caligula to abstain from 
claiming divine honor from the Jews, they chose this venerable 
philosopher of Alexandria, who was then well advanced in years, 
as their spokesman. 

Among the books which bear Philo's name there is one enti- 
tled De Vita Contemplativa, which describes the life and manners of 
a sect called the Therapeutae, i. e., "those who minister," which 
may mean either Healers or God-worshippers. These people re- 
tired from the world and led an ascetic life near the Mceris Lake. 
Bread, water, and salt, was their sole food, which was sometimes 
seasoned with hyssop. They remained in isolation for six days, 
devoting themselves to contemplation and austere penances, and 
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giving the seventh day (seven being a sacred number with them) 
to common prayer and hymn-singing. The authenticity of the book 
has been doubted of late by Lucius, who believes that it is the 
work of an anonymous author of the third century whose intention 
was a glorification of monastic life, which in those days rapidly be- 
gan to become a Christian ideal. 1 But would not an enthusiastic 
Christian monk have preferred to derive the monastic system di- 
rectly from Christ or from one of the apostles? Could the thought 
of attributing the book to Philo and of representing the institution 
of these ascetics as older than Christianity originate in a Christian 
mind? On the other hand, we must consider that the Essenes and 
Nazarenes, whose historical existence is unequivocal, offer a par- 
allel which proves that the monastic ideal of the Therapeutae ex- 
isted long before the Christian era, and was, beginning with the 
second century B. C. , a very powerful factor in the religious life of 
many thousands of earnest people. Holtzmann says {Einleitung, 
I., p. ioo) that even if the Vita Contemplativa were not genuine the 
Therapeutae might remain historical. At any rate, we might as 
well reject the antiquity of all Hindu scriptures in which monastic 
institutions are mentioned if we must regard monasticism as a typ- 
ically Christian ideal. 

Monasticism became a Christian institution in the third cen- 
tury, but it existed as a Gnostic ideal before that time. It is one 
of the factors which belong not merely to the third century A. D., 
but begin to show themselves in the Sturm und Drang period pre- 
ceding Christianity. Indeed, the Christianity of the first and sec- 
ond centuries did not favor but criticised and condemned monkish 
ethics. Tertullian, who lived about 200 A. D., contrasts (in his 
Apol., XLII.) Christianity to the monkish aspirations of his time, 
which he regards as decidedly un-Christian, saying, "We are not 

1 The idea of the spurious character of Philo's De Vita Contemflativa is set 
forth in the pamphlet of P. E. Lucius, Die Therapeuten und ihre Stellung in der 
Geschichte der Askese, Strassburg, 1879. His theory is based on the gratuitous 
assumption that the Theraputse are an isolated phenomenon of Philo's age and 
should be explained as a Christian forgery of later date. For a thorough refutation 
of his theory compare Fred. C. Conybeare's Philo About the Contemplative Life, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1895. 
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Indian Brahmans, or Gymnosophists, dwellers in woods, or exiles 
from life; we sojourn with you in the world." 

The Essenes 1 as described by Josephus, Philo, and Pliny were 
an ascetic sect whose main settlement of about four thousand mem- 
bers was near the Dead Sea. They practised chastity and had all 
things in common. They were pious Jews but abstained from the 
bloody sacrifices of the temple service, suffered no slavery, ab- 
stained from strong drink, and had a ritual of ablutions and bap- 
tisms. They rejected the oath and possessed a literature of sacred 
books of their own, which, together with their esoteric doctrines 
and their symbolical interpretation of the Bible, were kept secret. 
Their novices had to make a formidable vow before they could be 
admitted to membership. Several of their institutions, for instance 
the ordinance to abstain from the use of oil for unguents, reminds 
us of the same Buddhist precept; their reverence for the sun, of Par- 
seeism ; their belief in the pre-existence of the soul, of Orientalism 
in general. It is generally recognised that their ascetic principles 

1 The word Essene, or Essees (in Greek "Eacrivoi and ''Eacaloi, in Latin Esseni, 
is derived by Ewald from 'r- preserver, guardian, a rabbinical term, because they 
called themselves " watchers, guardians, servants of God." Others derive the word 
from **9£ (to heal). Both derivations would remind one of the Therapeutse. The root 
^91 (to fly, to take refuge) seems to be most probable, philologically considered, 
especially as the word is used in the sense in which the Buddhist takes refuge in 
the Dharma, illustrated in such phrases as '"ty"'"' 2 H^n (t take refuge in God), 
Psalms ii. 12 ; v. 15 ; vii. 2 ; xxv. 20 ; xxxi. 2 ; xxxvii. 40, etc. A fourth derivation 
is from YV (to be pious, to be enthusiastic ; to be zealous in love, Philo says they 
are called ' ' Essenes " on account of their holiness (napa tr/v daidTip-a) and uses the 
term 00101, i. e., " the saints," or "the holy ones," as a synonym for Essenes. This 
hint, however, is of little avail, as it would suit both these latter derivations. 

The word Ebionites D , }""'3$ means the poor. 

The name Nazarene, Nofupaiot, must not be confounded with Nazarite I"?} 
an abstainer, who as a visible sign of his vow let his hair grow, but it may be de- 
rived from the root "IX} in the sense of "Separatist." The Niphel of the verb 
means " to separate oneself from others; to abstain, to vow, to devote oneself to." 

The early Christians seem to have been most closely allied with the Nazarenes, 
for as early as in the year 54 of our era (see Harnack's Chronologic, p. 237) St. 
Paul was accused by the Jewish authorities as being a ringleader of the sect of the 
Nazarenes. (Acts, xxiv. 5., The name has nothing to do with the name of the 
town of Nazareth which was presumably written with a X (Tsaddt) or sharp ts 
sound. The name Nazareth is nowhere mentioned in its original Aramaic form, 
and occurs only in the New Testament whence it made its way into the patristic 
literature of later Christianity. 
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show Oriental and un-Jewish influences, but we must concede that 
a limited asceticism was not altogether foreign to Judaism, where 
it showed itself in the vows of the Nazarites, who let their hair 
grow as a sign of consecration. 1 

There are reasons to believe that the Nazarenes and Ebion- 
ites are Jewish sects which antedate Christianity. The Ebionites 
derived their name from the Hebrew word ^38 (ebjdri), i. e., poor, 
which may have been characteristic of their moral ideal of renounc- 
ing property. They believed in the coming of the Kingdom of 
God on earth, which in later days was called the millennium. 
Their religion was a gospel of the poor and for the poor. Origen 
informs us that in his days there were two kinds of Ebionites, 
such as affirmed and such as denied the supernatural birth and 
nature of Jesus. The Nazarenes are frequently identified with the 
Ebionites, and the word may be another name for the same sect. 
The etymology of the term is obscure, but can scarcely be regarded 
as another form for Nazarite ; nor has it anything to do with the 
town Nazareth. The early Christians were called Nazarenes by 
the Jewish priests, 8 which suggests the idea that the early Chris- 
tians (who at any rate on joining the congregation renounced all 



1 The same Lucius who regards the Vita Contemflativa as the forgery of a 
Christian monk, attempts to deny that there is any foreign influence traceable in 
the doctrines of the Essenes. See his pamphlet Der Essenismus in seinem Ver- 
ktiltniss zum Judenthum, Strassburg, 1881. He believes that the Essenes are in 
name and in fact identical with the Assideans mentioned in the first book of Mac- 
cabees ii. 42 et alias, explaining their name as the BTVi! hasidim, and which 
again is the same as 'Aotdatot or Xamdaloi. This granted, he removes all difficulties 
by referring the Gnostic features of the Essenes, such as their reverence for the sun, 
their celibacy, their temperance in eating and drinking, their communism, their 
doctrine of guardian angels, of the immortality and the transmigration of the soul, 
etc., to those features of the Old Testament Apocrypha, especially the Book of En- 
och, the Psalms of Solomon, and Leptogenesis, which are obvious symptoms of 
Gnosticism. He further believes that their objection to bloody sacrifices was sim- 
ply a notion that the second temple was no longer acceptable to God since the 
legitimate Aaronitic high priests had died out. It was natural that the Assideans, 
after the treachery of the degenerate high priest Alkimos (mentioned in 1 Mac. 7) 
withdrew from the temple service under the Hasmonaean priesthood. 

2 See Acts xxiv. 5, where the Apostle Paul is called a ringleader of the sect of 
the Nazarenes. 
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their possessions and lived after Ebionitic principles) belonged to 
the Nazarene fellowship. 

When we assume that the early Christians knew of the Essenes 
and their institutions (which is not only probable but must be re- 
garded as a matter of course), we may grant that they objected to 
the separatist as well as the monkish features of their life. Christ, 
who is frequently and perhaps rightly represented as being strongly 
influenced by Essene views and practices, retained their poverty 
ideal, but broke away from them in other respects : he ate with 
publicans and sinners, and did not practise any one of the Essenian 
austerities. As to the Essene love of esoteric doctrines, the Gos- 
pels state that the time had come to preach upon the housetops 
what was whispered in the ear. (Matt. x. 27, and Luke xii. 13.) 

The ascetic ideal of voluntary poverty and absolute chastity 
remained for a long time a secret doctrine until it was preached 
openly and recommended to the world as the sole but certain means 
for establishing on earth the Kingdom of God, where there is no 
marrying nor any being given in marriage. This moral ideal of a 
universal monkhood is closely connected with the expectation of 
the appearance of the Messiah, which among the early Christians 
after the death of Jesus naturally changed into the doctrine of the 
second advent of Christ, which was perhaps the most essential fea- 
ture of early Christianity. 

The Gentile Christians, following the leadership of St. Paul, 
soon disavowed the Judaistic tendencies of the Jewish Christians, 
and went so far as to oppose some of the encratic tendencies of 
kindred Gnostic aspirations ; still St. Paul followed the tendencies 
that generally prevailed in those days. Although he was liberal 
enough in his missionary zeal not to insist on celibacy, he greatly 
recommended it as superior to marriage, which latter is after all 
only suffered as a concession to human weakness. There can be 
no doubt that the notion of the holiness of poverty and chastity 
was retained, leading at last naturally to a renewal of monkish in- 
stitutions, which in the third century spread rapidly and were at 
once recognised by all Churches of the time, in Asia as well as in 
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Africa and Europe, as the realisation of the highest ideal of Chris- 
tian morality. 

The conception of Gnosticism as a pre-Christian movement 
will serve to intensify our interest in the religious aspirations which 
characterise the last two centuries of the pre-Christian era; and 
we shall find that the most important influence of the Gnostic ideal 
shows itself in the wisdom literature of the Jews, the oldest pro- 
ducts of which have been embodied in the canon, while the more 
recent ones belong to the Apocrypha of the Old Testament consist- 
ing mainly of apocalyptic books or revelations. Here the term 
Gnosis is not as yet established, although we meet with all the main 
ideals of later Gnosticism. The place of the word Gnosis is taken 
by the term wisdom or sophia, which is frequently personified and, 
in a very anti-Jewish fashion, represented as the companion of God. 
We read in the Wisdom of Solomon (viii. 3-4), a product of Alex- 
andrian Judaism dating from the second century B. C. : 

"In that she [i. e., wisdom] is conversant with God, she magnifies her nobil- 
ity. Yea, the Lord of all things himself loved her. For she is privy to the mys- 
teries of the knowledge of God, and a lover of his works." 

From this sophia-doctrine there is but one step to that Apoc- 
ryphal Christianity which makes the Holy Ghost the mother of the 
Messiah, a view which is still preserved in St. Jerome, iii. 2, who 
disapprovingly quotes from the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
the following saying of the Saviour : 

" My mother, the Holy Spirit, took me just now by one of my hairs and car- 
ried me off to the great Mount Tabor." 

The incarnation idea of Brahmanism which shows itself mainly 
in the legends of Krishna is quite a pronounced feature of Gnosti- 
cism. Great men are regarded as manifestations of the eternal 
wisdom or as divine powers that have become flesh, and even indi- 
vidual traces of Indian myths reappear in Gnostic writings. 

The legends of Abraham show obvious traces of Gnosticism. 
They were Christianised in the Apocryphal book "The Apocalypse 
of Abraham," but are in their essential features undoubtedly older 
than Christianity, for Philo and Josephus, not to mention others, 
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quote individual incidents from them. In its purely Jewish form, 
the legend is most complete in the " Midrash Bereshit rabba" in a 
reference to Genesis xi. 28. 1 Another not less important tradition 
of the same subject is found in the Book Hajashar, 2 where we find 
several strange oriental legends woven into Abraham's life. 

At Abraham's birth an unusual star appears which rapidly 
moving about devours four other stars, one in each quarter of the 
sky. The Magi inform King Nimrod of the significance of this 
phenomenon which foretells the unparalleled greatness and wide 
dominion of the child. Thereupon the King demands of Abraham's 
father, Tharah, the surrender of his son, who at once hides the 
mother with her new-born babe in a cave and substitutes the infant 
of a slave. All this reminds us of the kindred Krishna myths which 
have been incorporated in the Buddhist legends. The child Abra- 
ham, when quitting the cave for the first time, takes the sun as 
God ; but the sun goes under and he now believes in the stars and 
the moon. But they, too, disappear at the reappearance of the 
sun, and now he understands that all visible things are the mes- 
sengers of God, who alone is Lord. Abraham's father Tharah is 
described as an idol manufacturer who is rebuked by his son for 
the sin of worshipping things made by his own hand. Abraham 
is punished and thrown into a fiery furnace, but he escapes unhurt. 8 

The old legends of Abraham's life make him pray for a special 
revelation from God himself, which at last is granted after a purifi- 
cation of fasting. An angel whose name is Jaoel and whose power 
(like that of Metatron of the Talmud) is represented as above all 
other angels and creatures, leads Abraham into the highest heaven, 

1 Migne, Dictionnaire des Ajx>cryfhes. Vol. II., pp. 1103. Paris, 1858. Cf. 
B. Beer, Leben Abrahams etc. Leipsic, 1859. 

2 See Wunsche, Bibliotheca Rabbinica, Midrasch Bereschit rabba, Das ist 
die haggadische Auslegung der Genesis, Leipsic, 181. Conf. Abr. Geiger, Was 
hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthum aufgenommen? p. 123. 

3 There are several versions extant. The Greek text of "the Testament of 
Abraham " has been edited by M. Rh. James with an appendix containing extracts 
from the Arabic version of the Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob by W. 
E. Baines. Cambridge, 1892. The Russian scholar G. Nathanael Bonwetsch has 
translated a version of the Apocalypse of Abraham from the South Slavonian into 
German (Leipsic: Deichet Nachf., 1897). 
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where he shows him all the secrets and reveals to him the future 
of the world. There he sees the stars from above and understands 
that they represent the number of his descendants. The aeons of 
the later Gnostics play an important part and God is characterised 
as he who existed before the aeons. The fall of Adam and Eve in 
paradise is described as sexual intercourse, and the fruit of the tree 
is said to be the grape. 

In the book of Enoch the Jewish Gnosticism is very apparent. 
It explains in an allegorical form God's plan of the world's history 
as given to the patriarch Enoch. The Israelites are compared 
to a flock of sheep to whom a great sword is given to wage war 
against the animals of the field. The sealed book of guilt shall be 
opened, and judgment will be pronounced over the stars and the 
seventy shepherds (the chiefs of the Gentiles); they are condemned 
and together with the blind sheep (the apostate Jews) thrown into 
the fiery pit. But from the midst of the sheep rises a white bull 
(the Messiah) with great horns, whom the animals of the field will 
fear ; and all the races of the earth will become like the white bull. 
Then a new heaven will be in the place of the old heaven, and thus 
the goal of life is reached. 

While Enoch's demonology smacks of the religious myths of 
the Gentiles, his ideas of a Messiah are strongly spiritualised. The 
Messiah is neither a man nor a God-man ; he is a divine presence. 
We read of the Messiah, commonly designated "the son of the 
woman," sometimes "the son of man," and once "the son of God," 
that he existed from the beginning : 

"Ere the sun and the signs [in the zodiac] were made, ere the stars of the 
heavens were created, his name was pronounced before the Lord of the spirits. 
Before the creation of the world he was chosen and hidden before Him [God] , and 
before Him he will be from eternity to eternity." 1 

It is a pity that we do not possess the original but only an 
Ethiopian version of the Book of Enoch, which has been translated 
into German by Dillman, for it is of great interest to the historian. 
It apparently embodies two heterogeneous views : one Judaic, the 

•Translated from Dillmann's German translation. 
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other gentile Gnostic ; and it is probable that the original Book 
of Enoch, written by a Jew of the Pharisee party, found an Essene 
interpolator who superadded the spiritualistic ideas of his sect. 
The hypothesis of a Christian interpolation is not very probable, 
because a Christian would naturally have introduced some positive 
and definite feature's of Christ's life, such as it was represented in 
the early Church, the more so as the Gnostic interpolations of the 
book are very pronounced and even in translations easily recog- 
nised. We read, e. g. (in xlii. 2): 

' ' Wisdom came to live among men and found no dwelling-place. Then she 
returned home and took her seat among the angels." 

The salvation of mankind is not expected from the death of 
the Messiah, but through the revelation of the divine Gnosis : 
Enoch proclaims that — 

' 'All the secrets of wisdom will flow from the thoughts of his [the Messiah's] 
mouth, for the Lord of the spirits has given wisdom unto him and has glorified 
him. In him liveth the spirit of wisdom, and the spirit of Him who giveth com- 
prehension, and the spirit of the doctrine and of the power, and the spirit of all 
those who are justified and are now sleeping. And He will judge all hidden things, 
and no one will speak trifling words before Him, for He is chosen before the Lord 
of the spirits. He is powerful in all secrets of justification, and injustice has no 
place before him." 

While the spiritualistic views in the Book of Enoch, especially 
the supernatural personality of the Messiah, are not peculiarly 
Christian but Essenic or Gnostic, standing in contradiction to the 
idea that the Messiah would become flesh and live among men as a 
real man, we must recognise the fact that the Gnostic interpola- 
tions, or at least one passage, must have been written in the year 
79 A. D., or shortly after, as it appears to refer to the eruption of 
Vesuvius and the formation of the hot springs at Bajse, while other 
passages relating to the enemies of the Jews ignore the Romans so 
completely that they must have been written at a much earlier 
date. 1 

1 Ewald assigns one part of the book to the year 144 B. C. and the other two 
to several years later, about 136-106. The interpolations of a later date, especially 
the reference to the events of the year 79, are probably written by a Gnostic who 
had not as yet heard of Christianity. 
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Very valuable books among the Apocrypha, showing traces of 
Gnostic influences, are the book of Daniel and the two books of 
Esdras. In these writings the idea of a bodily resurrection of the 
dead from their graves is, for the first time in Jewish literature, 
pronounced with great vigor. We read in the book of Daniel : 

' ' Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. And they that be wise 
shine as the brightness of the firmanent ; and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars for ever and ever." — Daniel, xii. 2-3. 

And Esdras says : 

' ' In the grave the chambers of souls are like the womb of a woman : 

' ' For like as a woman that travaileth maketh haste to escape the necessity of 

the travail ; even so do these places haste to deliver those things that are committed 

unto them." — 2 Esdras, iv. 41-42. 

The expressions "the son of man" and the un-Jewish phrase 
"the son of God" now become current terms in Jewish literature, 
at least among the less conservative authors. 

The Gnostic ideal, in spite of occasional outbreaks of a broad 
universalism, is frequently allied with a narrow Jewish chauvinism 
and a bitter hatred of the Gentiles. The authors of these books 
proclaim that although the enemies of the Jews are now triumphant, 
they are doomed to perish in the near future. The present is char- 
acterised as a period of trial in which many Israelites will abandon 
the cause of God, but a remnant will remain, for again and again 
are we assured that the world has been made for the sake of Israel 
and the other nations are like unto spittle. (2 Esdras, vi. 56.) 

The end of this world draws near. Esdras says : 

"The world hath lost its youth, and the times begin to wax old." — 2 Esdras 
xiv. 10. 

Great tribulation prevails, and greater hardship still will come 
upon the world, but at last "evil shall be put out, and deceit shall 
be quenched." (2 Esdras, vi. 27.) Better times will come, and 
the earth shall be given to the people of God for whom the world 
was created. That which is mortal will be done away with, and 
the life of the chosen people will be purely spiritual. 
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Esdras sees in a vision a great people praising God in song 
upon Mount Zion, and one young man in the midst of them of high 
stature, taller than the rest, setting crowns upon their heads. Es- 
dras asked the angel that stood by him : 

' ' Sir, what are these ? " 

" He answered and said unto me, These be they that have put off the mortal 
clothing, and put on the immortal, and have confessed the name of God : now are 
they crowned, and receive palms. 

"Then said I unto the angel, 'What young person is it that crowneth them 
and giveth them palms in their hands ? 

"So he answered and said unto me, It is the Son of God, whom they have 
confessed in the world." — 2 Esdras, ii. 44-47. 

Esdras proclaims even the name of the Messiah. He informs 
us that the Lord said to him : 

"My son Jesus shall be revealed with those that be with him, and they that 
remain shall rejoice within four hundred years." (2 Esdras, vii. 28.) 

In addition to a definite fixation of the name and personality 
of the Saviour so eagerly longed for, we find in the book of Esdras 
and other Apocrypha many most beautiful gems of thought, which 
partly remind us of Christian ways of thinking and partly directly 
anticipate Christian phraseology; Thus we read : 

' • For the empty are empty things, and for the full are the full things. " — 2 Es- 
dras, vii. 25. 

' ' The most High hath made this world for many, but the world to come for 
few." — 2 Esdras, viii. 1. 

"There be many created, but few shall be saved." — 2 Esdras, viii. 3. 

"Notwithstanding the law perisheth not, but remaineth in its force." — 2 Es- 
dras, ix. 37. 

In the name of God, an angel explains to Esdras the origin of 
evil as follows : 

"A city is builded, and set upon a broad field, and is full of all good things. 

"The entrance thereof is narrow, and is set in a dangerous place to fall, like 
as if there were a fire on the right hand, and on the left a deep water : 

"And one only path between them both, even between the fire and the water, 
so small that there could but one man go there at once. 

' ' If this city now were given unto a man for an inheritance, if he never shall 
pass the danger set before it, how shall he receive this inheritanae ? 
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"And I said, It is so, Lord. Then said he unto me, Even so also is Israel's 
portion. 

' ' Because for their sakes I made the world : and when Adam transgressed my 
statutes, then was decreed that now is done. 

"Then were the entrances of this world made narrow, full of sorrow and trav- 
ail : they are but few and evil, full of perils, and very painful. 

"For the entrances of the elder world were wide and sure, and brought im- 
mortal fruit. 

"If then they that live labor not to enter these strait and vain things, they can 
never receive those that are laid up for them." — 2 Esdras, vii. 6-14. 

The Gnostic element made itself most plainly felt in the Wis- 
dom of Solomon. While barrenness is regarded as a curse among 
the Jews it is praised in the Wisdom of Solomon ; we read : 

"Blessed is the barren, that is undented which hath not known the sinful bed : 
she shall have fruit in the visitation of souls." (iii. 13.) 

' ' Better it is to have no children and to have virtue, for the memorial thereof 
is immortal." (iv. i.) 

As birth and death are always closely connected in Indian 
thought, especially in Buddhism, so immortality is in these Gnostic 
aspirations made dependent upon the realisation of the ideal of 
virginity. As birth leads to death, so the abolition of death de- 
pends upon the abolition of giving birth. In this sense the church- 
father Clement (ii. 8) quotes from some of the lost Gospel the fol- 
lowing strange saying of Jesus : 

"Keep the flesh holy and the seal undefiled that ye may receive eternal life" 
(Clem. Rom. ii. 8). 

The same idea is still more clearly expressed in another pas- 
sage, quoted by Clement (Stromata iii. 6, 9, 13) from the Gospel of 
the Egyptians. In reply to Solome's question, "How long shall 
death reign? " Jesus answers : 

"As long as ye women give birth. For I came to make an end to the works 
of the woman." 

The abolition of the thought of sexuality indicates the restora- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. We are informed by the same Clem- 
ent, quoting from the Gospel of the Egyptians, that the Lord on 
being asked when the time would be fulfilled, is said to have re- 
plied : 
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"When you tread under foot the covering of shame and when two shall be 
one [that which is without as that which is within] and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female." 1 

These quotations prove that even after the foundation of the 
Christian Church there were various conceptions of the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, from which in the struggle for survival 
the canonical Scriptures prevailed while the other conceptions were 
rejected as heretical, and the non-canonical Gospels were proscribed 
together with all non-Christian Gnostic books, so that only frag- 
ments of them have been preserved. But, before the canonical 
Christianity was fixed, there was little or no hostility between the 
Christians and other Gnostics. There was a period in which the 
difference between the general Gnostic view, and Christianity was 
esteemed of so little consequence that Christians did not hesitate 
to call themselves Gnostics and regarded the non-Christian Gnos- 
tics as brethren with whom they differed on points of secondary 
importance only. Thus the same Clement of Alexandria from whom 
we quoted some references to the lost Scriptures of the early Chris- 
tians constantly calls the Christians Gnostics and demands that the 
Gnosis be pursued and attained solely for its own sake. He says 
(Strom, iv. 22, 136) : 

" It does not behoove a Gnostic to pursue the comprehension of God for some 
gain that ' this may happen to me ' and that ' that may not befall me.' The knowl- 
edge (Gnosis) itself suffices him as a cause for study. Indeed, I would boldly de- 
clare that he who seeks the Gnosis for the sake of divine comprehension itself, pur- 
sues the Gnosis not even for the sake of being saved." 

Nor is Clement isolated in his use of the term Gnostic as ap- 
plying to Christians. The usage is well established in a great part 
of patristic literature. Take for instance the Prophetic Scriptures, 
which are exegetic comments on Bible passages. There we read : 2 



1 This passage (which almost justifies the theory of Gymnosophists) exists in 
two quotations, Clem. Rom., ii. 12, and Clem. Alex. Stromata, iii. 6, 9, 13. The 
words in parenthesis are missing in the latter, otherwise the quotation is of the 
former. 

2 Ante Nicene Christian Library, Vol. XXIV, pp. 115-135. 
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"The life of the Gnostic rule is pure from every evil deed, and thought, and 
word ; not only hating no one. but beyond envy and hatred and all evil-speaking 
slander." (xxx.) 

1 ' Lead turns white as you rub it, white lead being produced from black. So 
also scientific knowledge (Gnosis) shedding its light and brightness on things shows 
itself to be in truth the divine wisdom (sophia), the pure light which illumines the 
men whose eyeball 1 is clear unto the sure vision and comprehension in truth. " (xxx). 

' ' Gnostic virtue everywhere is good and meek and harmless and painless and 
blessed and ready to associate in the best way with all that is divine, etc. 

' ' As cures, and prophecies, and signs are performed by the agency of men 
God working in them so also is Gnostic teaching." (xvi.) 

Eusebius, the father of Church history, still preserves much of 
the Gnostic spirit and characterises Christianity in terms which do 
not mention a belief in Jesus as Christ. The gist of Christian ethics 
is (Praeparat. Evang. , I. 4) said to be : 

' ' That the whole human race might receive a divine and pious education and 
that it might learn to bear nobly and with a profound mind the wrongs of adversa- 
ries, and that it would not defend itself against the bad with their own methods, 
that they should master wrath, and hatred, and all wild passion, that they should 
also communicate of their affluence to the poor and the needy; that they should 
esteem all mankind as kin, and should recognise the so-called strangers by a law of 
nature as a neighbor and a friend." 

The differentiation of Christianity and Gnosticism becomes the 

more complete, the more the Church doctrines harden, and may be 

said to have reached its climax in the days of Constantine. Ploti- 

nus is a Gnostic who is consciously opposed to Christianity which 

he knows only as the vulgar dogmatism of the state religion of the 

Roman Empire. 

* 

When we propose to consider the influence of Gnosticism upon 
the early Church we had best begin with the man whose person- 
ality and writings are historically best assured — viz., the Apostle 
Paul. 

1 This phrase reminds us of a similar expression in the Buddhist canon which 
occurs in the Mahdvagga, I. ii., in the famous passage with which Buddha sends 
his disciples into the world. The words referred to read : " There are beings whose 
eyes are scarcely covered with dust," etc. 
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The doctrines of the Apostle Paul are the product of several 
factors : 

"First he sat at the feet of the Pharisee Gamaliel" (Acts xxii. 
3). In Gamaliel's school Paul acquired his method which is through- 
out dominated by the stern logic of Pharisaism attempting to com- 
prehend all things by contrasts, such as Messiah and Satan, this 
world and the life to come, the curse of justification by works and 
the bliss of grace, the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils, the 
flesh and the spirit, damnation by works, and salvation by faith, 
etc. 

The second factor in St. Paul is his Gnosticism which he must 
have imbibed with the spiritual atmosphere of his age, perhaps dur- 
ing his youth while living at Tarsus in communication with Jewish 
and Gentile thinkers, the thoughts of all being tinged with such 
ideas as Gnosis, the three spheres of being, the pneumatic or spir- 
itual life, the psychic or animal soul-life, and the hylic or material 
existence. And indeed Paul's philosophy is considerably more Gen- 
tile than the theories of Philo and other Alexandrian Jews. Paul's 
psychology is not Jewish ; neither can it be traced in Pharisaical 
schools nor has it been acquired among the Christians at Jerusalem 
whose religious interests are concentrated on problems of a differ- 
ent nature. It may be and probably is original with Paul, but this 
much is sure, that the psychological problems themselves and the 
terms which he used were suggested to him by Gnostic speculations. 
His doctrines are based upon the definitions of flesh (<rarp£) and 
body (awfiot), the latter being the organisation of the flesh ; the 
psychic body {ew/xa i/ivxixov) and the higher pneumatic body 
(adb/Jia nvevfAaTiKOV) ; understanding (vovs or vorjfxd), reflexion 
(Siav oid), and conscience (avvsidrfSiS) ; the corporeal (o~a>/A<xTi- 
kov) and the incorporeal {affoofiarov). This nomenclature does 
not belong to the language of Jerusalemitic Christianity; we must 
seek the history of these terms in Greece and shall find analogous 
expressions in the works of Neo-Platonic and other Greek philoso- 
phers, among whom we must include such Romans as Seneca who 
learned their philosophy in Greece, not in Rome. If we find a 
similarity between Paul and the wisdom literature of the Jews, it 
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is simply because the wisdom literature is also tinged with Gnostic 
thought. 

The third factor in Paul's life is the Christophany — a sudden 
shock which he received on the road to Damascus, changing the 
direction of his entire life and bringing about his conversion. The 
same energy with which he had prosecuted the Christians is now 
devoted to spreading their cause. No doubt this Christophany is 
the assertion of a long suppressed conscience, and of the horrors 
which he must have felt while putting Christians to death, while he 
could not help admiring their heroic martyrdom. Important as 
this one moment is in Paul's life in changing the direction of his 
zeal, it contributes to the make-up of his soul little or nothing that 
is new ; he received no additional information of any kind concern- 
ing the historical Jesus except this one idea: that Jesus was the 
Christ, that he died for our sins, was buried and had risen on the 
third day and appeared to the twelve apostles and other disciples. 
The burden of Paul's message is that Christ was glorified because he 
had been crucified. Paul had learned to appreciate the grandeur of 
martyrdom, and so the disgrace of the capital punishment of Jesus, 
which was still regarded among his disciples at Jerusalem as "a 
stumbling-block," had come to be an argument in his favor. It 
became to St. Paul an evidence that his was the glory in which the 
Gnostic longings of the time should find their nXr^pw/xa, or fulfil- 
ment. It is noteworthy that Paul does not mention a single indi- 
vidual event of Christ's life, except the institution of the Lord's 
supper, which was probably a common brother-meal called aydnr/ 
(such as was celebrated by the Therapeutae) in which the food was 
blessed, and in this form it must, together with baptism which was 
borrowed from the Zabians, be regarded as a Christian custom from 
the beginning of the Church. Otherwise Paul directly repudiates 
having received any instruction from the apostles and personal dis- 
ciples of Jesus. He says : 

"I neither received it [the Gospel] of man, neither was I taught it, but by the 
revelation of Jesus. " (Gal. i. 12.) 

When we bear in mind that Gnosticism in all its essential 
features is a movement which in its beginnings precedes Christian- 
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ity, we shall understand how it is possible for the first Apostles 
Paul and Barnabas to meet so many men of kindred aspirations. 
In Troas, where Paul and Barnabas abode seven days, the Acts in- 
form us that Paul spoke "upon the first day of the week when the 
disciples came together to break bread," which suggests that these 
disciples had reunions on the day of the sun, the first day of the 
week, such as were customary among the Essenes and Therapeutse 
on the seventh day. In various places the apostles met with men 
(Simon of Samaria, Acts viii ; Apollos of Alexandria, Acts xviii. 
19, see also i Cor. i. 12, iii. 4; Elymas the Sorcerer, Acts xiii. 8) 
who, according to all we know of Gnosticism, were Gnostic teach- 
ers. There are also "vagabond Jews," the sons of Sceva, men- 
tioned in Acts xix. 13, who practised exorcism and at once adopted 
the name of "Jesus whom Paul preacheth," for their cures. Simon 
and Apollos hail the apostles as friends and co-workers. Simon 
(commonly called Magus) is described in the Acts as "A great one 
to whom they all gave heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, 
This man is the great power (Siiva/AiS) of God." — Acts iii. 10. 

This Simon believed also and was baptised. He excited the 
wrath of Peter, however, by offering him money for receiving the 
power of communicating the Holy Ghost. But on being rebuked 
by Peter, he at once sees his mistake and says, "Pray ye to the 
Lord for me." (Acts, viii. 24.) 

Aquila, one of Paul's disciples, had been an adherent of some 
Gnostic system before his conversion, for we read in Acts xviii. 18, 
that he had "shorn his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow." We 
must remember that the tonsure is an ancient Indian institution 
which continued among the Buddhist monks and may very well 
have been practised by some Gnostic sects. 1 



1 No doubt, there were various Indian practices prevalent in those days which 
have not been mentioned in the New Testament, but were adopted by the Chris- 
tians as a matter of course. Of this the use of the rosary is one of the most re- 
markable instances. The rosary is a product of Brahman piety, and existed long 
before the origin of Buddhism in India. The Buddhists adopted it from the Brah- 
mans, and at present it can be found among all the religions of the world which 
have ever directly or indirectly come in contact with India, except the Protestant 
Christians who discarded it at the very outset of the Reformation. 
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Elymas, the sorcerer, is condemned because he "withstood" 
Paul ; and we read that Paul punished him by making him blind 
for a season. (Acts, xiii. n.) 

Among the Gnostics of those days there were many whom we 
should now call faith-cure healers, and Paul is credited with the 
same healing power, only he is said to have performed miracles, 
while Elymas and the seven sons of Sceva are called sorcerers and 
exorcists. We read : 

' 'And God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul : so that from his 
body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases de- 
parted from them, and the evil spirits went out of them." (Acts, xix. 11, 12.) 

When St. Paul came to Ephesus, we are told in the Acts, that 
he found some of "them who were baptised in St. John's baptism," 
the main difference being that they had not as yet heard of the 
Holy Ghost and the practice of laying on hands as a means of 
receiving the Holy Ghost, who would enable them to speak in 
tongues and to prophesy. 

It is difficult to understand how the doctrines of St. John the 
Baptist, who is reported to have been only six months the senior 
of Jesus, could spread so much quicker over the whole Roman em- 
pire than Christianity, but we must remember that the baptism of 
St. John may mean the same kind of baptism ; it may mean the 
baptism of that sect to which St. John the Baptist belonged ; for 
St. John was not the founder of a new sect, but the leader of an 
established religious movement, and there can be little doubt about 
it that St. John was a Zabian. 

The word "Zabian" is derived from the Hebrew or Aramaic 
root 3>J? tsabha, to baptise, and the Zabians were called by Greek 
authors Baptists, (fiaitTiarai) or Disciples (fitaSyTai). They were 
perhaps closely related to the Nazarenes, Ebionites, and Essenes, 
and like them were total abstainers from wine and meat, living 
either as hermits in the desert on purely vegetable food and wild 
honey, or in congregations of monastic communities, rejecting 
bloody sacrifices, objecting to taking oaths beyond the simple 
affirmative yea, yea, or nay, nay, and believing in chastity, abstin- 
ence, and poverty as the main means of salvation. 
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Apollo of Alexandria, who was gained for the Pauline view of 
Christianity by Aquila and Priscilla, was one of these Gnostic 
teachers of the sect of the Baptisers. We read in the Acts, xviii. 
25: "Being fervent in the spirit, he spoke and taught diligently 
the things of the Lord." In his philosophical views and religious 
practices he agreed splendidly with Paul, but he was not informed 
on the latest development of the Baptisers' movement. It is stated 
in the same verse that "he knew only the baptism of John." 

Neander says in his great and learned work Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte der chrisi 'lichen Religion und Kirche, I., p. 207, footnote 3: 

"This sect of the Zabians (fiaKTioTai), Nazarenes, Mandaeans (according to 
Norberg from &V fw&rtrai or yvuoTucoi) apparently originated in its first germs from 
such disciples of John the Baptist as, against the spirit and doctrine of their master, 
assumed after his martyr death a tendency that was hostile to Christianity." 

Here Neander, the greatest authority in Church history, im- 
plicitly acknowledges the pre-Christian existence of Gnostic sects. 
But would it not be historically more exact to say, that the Zabians 
who showed a hostile spirit toward Christianity were those disciples 
who had remained faithful to the narrow doctrines of their sect, 
and did not accept the doctrines of the Christian Church which 
was a consistent evolution of their movement? 

It is strange that Paul who is the first Christian apostle to the 
Gentiles, wrote to the Romans and addressed his epistle "to all 
the beloved ones of God in Rome, the called saints." 1 These 
saints are commonly supposed to be Christians. But if this as- 
sumption were justified, we should be puzzled as to why Paul did 
not address the letter to the Christian congregation or to their 
bishop. There were many disciples of Paul in Rome, and Paul 
sends greetings to every one of them. They met at the house of 
Priscilla and Aquila and were apparently on good terms with the 
congregation of "Saints" to whom the letter is addressed. Still, 
that the "Saints of Rome" are requested to greet the "Church 
which assembled in Priscilla's house" (xvi. 5), proves that the two 
are different institutions. Paul addresses all other letters in definite 

1 Traai roic ovaiv iv 'Y6fii) ayanr/rois tfeoS, lOa/ToiS dy«Mf . 
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terms "unto the Church of God" (i and 2 Cor. and Thessal.), "to 
the Churches of Galatia," "to the Church of the Thessalonians, " 
always indicating that he addresses Christians. 

Paul expressly states (i. 6) that the Holy Ones in Rome to 
whom he addresses the letter, are together with all the nations 
"called of Jesus Christ," 1 which implies that as yet they had as 
little embraced Christianity as the mass of the nations ; and in 
closing he prays that "glory be to Him that is of power to estab- 
lish you according to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ" 
(tco d& dvvaixivtp v/xas arr/piSai). Paul says "God has the power 
to make you followers of the Gospel which I preach ; he can firmly 
establish you therein " (ffrrjpitiai) ; and this implies that the Ha- 
gioi of Rome, addressed in the Epistle, are not as yet Christians. 

The term "saint" is one of those names which in the days of 
Gnosticism applied generally to those who took an active part in 
the movement. The word signifies one who has hallowed his life 
and has chastened himself and finds the highest moral idea in sex- 
ual purity. It reminds us of the Essenes whose name Philo inter- 
prets as "the saintly ones" (off tot). 

The probability is that the saints here addressed were an im- 
portant society of Gnostics who, for all we know, actually called 
themselves "the Saints" or "the Holy Ones." In fact there is a 
difference between "Saints" and "Christians," Christians being 
such saints as founded their faith on Jesus Christ. Paul himself 
makes this difference, for he addresses his letter to the Ephesians 
both "to the saints which are at Ephesus and to the faithful in 
Christ Jesus." 2 

The name "Hagios," Saint or Holy One, was frequently used 
in Gnostic times as the name of religious societies, and remained 
long in use together with the term "Gnostic" as a synonym of 
"Christian." The Roman society of Hagioi must have been the 

1 Kkrfroi 'Ir/aov xpwrov. 

2 ToZf ayloic role avmv h 'Eftey, (cot wurrcic tv \pun(j> 'Iqoov. 

A similar double address is given to the Colossians, but the grammatical con- 
struction does not render the distinction between the Hagioi and the Christians as 
unequivocal as in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
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centre of a great number of similar societies in the provinces, which 
would render a conversion of their members the more desirable, 
and this explains why Paul wrote to them an epistle that contained 
the trend of his message to the world. 

The prevalence of Oriental sects in Rome is well attested 
by Tacitus who mentions two prosecutions of foreign religions 
under Tiberius, one of the astrologers and magi and the other of 
the Egyptians and Jews, the latter being mentioned in detail by 
Josephus. 1 Even the better classes were affected by the spirit of 
the age, and Stoics as well as Pythagoreans offered philosophical 
doctrines which were closely allied to the Gnosticism of Syria. 
Seneca tells us that ever since he attended, in his youth, the lec- 
tures of Attalus, he had abstained from wine and had never used 
unguents. Indeed, he once went for a time so far as to forswear 
all flesh diet, the viciousness of which the philosopher Sotion had 
impressed on his mind. Some of the new doctrines must have 
deeply impressed the young Seneca, 2 and it is quite probable that 
the most striking similarities between his philosophy and Chris- 
tianity will find an historical explanation since both have originated 
at the same age and under the same influences, which we comprise 
under the general name of Gnosticism. 

The sole objection to the view that the Romans addressed in 
the Epistle were not as yet Christians seems to be in the words em- 
ployed in Rom. xvi. 17, "contrary to the doctrine which you have 
learned." But was not brotherly love an ideal common to all Gnos- 
tics, Christians as well as heretics? And mark that Paul at once 
changes the ye (v/xsis) into our (r}jx<S>v) when speaking of Christ 
(t<}3 HvpiGp fffxwv). Nor does Paul praise the faith of the Romans ; 
he extols their open-mindedness, their willingness to hear all sides, 
their receptiveness, which he calls vnaKor/. Open-mindedness after 
the conversion would have the flavor of fickleness. 

If the Hagioi at Rome had been Christians it is not likely that 
Paul would have omitted to mention the fact ; and if they were 



1 Ann., II. 32 and 85, Josephus, Jewish Antiqu., 18, 3 et seqq. 
2 See his 108th letter. 
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familiar with the name of Jesus Christ, why did Paul deem it neces- 
sary in the very opening words of his Epistle, where he defines his 
own apostleship, to give a long explanation of the significance of 
Christ as announced by the Prophets (verse 2), of his being of the 
seed of David after the flesh (verse 3), of his being marked off 
(opiffSeis) as the son of God according to the spirit of holiness by 
his resurrection from the dead (verse 4)? Mark that holiness is 
here supposed to be the cause of Christ's resurrection, which is a 
thoroughly Gnostic idea and can scarcely be regarded as conform- 
ing to the views of the early Christians, who would certainly derive 
the virtue of holiness from the divine nature of Jesus. Jesus had 
not become the Christ by his holy life, but he was born as Christ, 
and therefore he remained holy ; he lived, died, and rose again as 
Christ. 

Paul was fully conscious of his relation to the Gnostic move- 
ment ; he knew that to some extent he agreed with Gnosticism ; but 
he also knew that Christianity was a rival movement of the Gnosis. 
He does not reject the Gnosis when addressing Gnostics. Thus he 
says in his Epistle to the Romans, xv. 14: 

1 ' And I myself also am persuaded of you my brethren that ye also are full of 
goodness, filled with all Gnosis and able also to admonish one another." 

Yet he deems the non-Christian Gnosis insufficient and warns 
Timothy to avoid the babblings and contentions of "the falsely so- 
called Gnosis" (if>€vdGovv)jioS yvcoGiS, 1 Tim. vi. 20). He insists 
on the love of Christ as passing the Gnosis (Eph. iii. 19), and 
writes to the Colossians (ii. 8) : 

" Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy." 

Philosophy can signify nothing else but Gnostic speculations. 
Mansel sums up the conditions among the Colossians, which the 
Epistle presupposes, as follows. He says : 

' ' The Epistle to the Colossians, which was written at the same time with that 
to the Ephesians, contains, however, more distinct indications of the existence of 
Gnostic errors among those to whom it was addressed. 

1 ' The characteristics of this teaching may be easily gathered from evidence 
furnished by the language of the Epistle. First ; it pretended, under the plausible 
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name of philosophy, to be in possession of a higher knowledge of spiritual things 
than could be obtained through the simple preaching of the Gospel. Secondly ; it 
adopted the common tenet of all the Gnostic sects, that of a distinction between 
the supreme God and the Demiurgus or creator of the world. Thirdly ; by virtue 
of its pretended insight into the spiritual world, it taught a theory of its own con- 
cerning the various orders of angels and the worship to be paid to them. And 
fourthly ; in connexion with these theories, it enjoined and adopted the practice of 
a rigid asceticism, extending and exaggerating the ceremonial prohibitions of the 
Jewish law, and probably connecting them with a philosophical theory concerning 
the evil nature of matter." Gnostic Heresies, p. 53. 

What do all these references to Gnostic heresies in Paul's 
epistles prove if not their existence and prevalence ? 

The divisions in the Church of Corinth, mentioned by Paul in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, are schisms which exhibit all 
the features of post-Christian Gnosticism, but they too indicate the 
prevalence of a pre-Christian Gnosis. The followers of Cephas are 
presumably nomistic or judaising Christians, while the followers of 
Apollos are former Gnostics who had been gained for the new 
problems by the Gnostic teacher Apollos. Further, those who 
called themselves after Christ, too, must have interpreted the Chris- 
tian doctrines, such as Paul preached them, in the light of their 
pre-Christian Gnosticism, for their view of the resurrection was 
less carnal and more spiritual than Paul's. 

We have dwelt at length on the traces in the New Testament 
that speak in favor of the prevalence of Gnostic sects at the time 
when Paul began to preach, because these traces will be more 
readily accepted than any other historical evidences and because 
their importance, strange to say, has not as yet been appreciated 

by Biblical scholars. 

* 
* * 

Among the personalities mentioned in the New Testament in 
connection with the spread of the early Church, Simon Magus is of 
special importance, because we know more of him through other 
sources than we do for instance of Apollos. 

We have no reason to doubt the historic character of the re- 
port concerning Simon Magus in the Acts, although the friendly 
relations between Simon and the Apostles appear in a doubtful light 
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when we consider the opinion of the Church fathers. He is com- 
monly condemned as a heretic and sorcerer whose doctrines are 
brought into close relation to various Gnostic sects. But the diffi- 
culty disappears when we consider the situation of the early Church 
seeking contact with other parallel movements of its age. Simon 
Magus was a friend of the early Christians ; their doctrines were 
sufficiently similar to lead to a close alliance and amicable discus- 
sions of the problems in which both were interested. But Simon 
Magus left writings of his own which were still extant when Jus- 
tinus Martyr wrote his Syntagma, from which Hegesippus Hippo- 
lytus, Eusebius, Jerome, Irenaeus, and other Church authorities 
drew their information ; and the more the consolidation of the 
Church became an established fact, the more Simon was condemned 
by Christian writers as a heretic. We can form a fair opinion of the 
heresies of Simon Magus, when we understand that his relation to 
Peter was quite analogous to the relation of Apollos to Paul. It is 
interesting to notice the similarity of Simon's views to Philo's phi- 
losophy and to the Gnostic doctrines of later teachers. Simon re- 
garded himself as the Logos or divine word, and Jerome quotes 
from his writings the following passage : 

"lam the speech of God, I am radiant, I am the comforter (paraclete), I am 
omnipotent, I am the whole of God." 

" Ego sum sermo Dei, ego sum speciosus, ego paracletus, ego omnipotens, ego 
omnia Dei." 1 

Irenaeus reports similar views of Simon, stating "that he was 
the sublimest virtue, i. e., he who was father over all." 2 The same 
author informs us that Simon identified himself with the trinity, and 
he taught that God had appeared to the Samaritans as the Father, 
to the Jews as the Son, to the Gentiles as the Holy Spirit. 8 If Ire- 
naeus has drawn this statement from a genuine writing of Simon 



1 The term "Sermo Dei" is apparently a translation of Divine Logos. 

2 Esse autem se sublimissimam virtutem, hoc est eum qui sit super omnia 
pater. 

3 Irenaeus c. Haer. I. 23. Cf. Hippolytus Ref. Haer. vi. 19, and Theodoret 
Haer. Fab. I. , 1. 
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Magus, we should be confronted with the interesting fact that the 
names of the Christian Trinity were first used by a pre-Christian 
Gnostic teacher. 

These quotations in which Simon identifies himself with God, 
the father of all things, may or may not have been intended as per- 
sonal references. Simon may have understood them in the sense of 
similar Vedanta doctrines in which the self is identified with the 
Allhood of the Brahm. For Simon apparently was ready enough 
to recognise Jesus as a God-incarnation greater than himself. For 
our present purpose, which is to characterise the general features 
of the Gnosis and to prove its pre-Christian existence, details are 
of little consequence. The most startling fact is that Simon uses 
terms which strongly remind one of Philo, while there is little prob- 
ability that he borrowed from Philo. We cannot, accordingly, 
escape the conclusion that Simon and Philo, as well as other Gnos- 
tic teachers such as Apollos, were children of the same age, which 
renders the remarkable resemblance of all Gnostic sects a matter 
of course. 

That Simon was not the oldest Gnostic was well known to the 
Church fathers, for Hippolytus (v. 2-5) expressly states that the 
Naaseni or Ophites, the Peratae, the Sethiani, and the adherents 
of Justin (who of course is not Justinus Martyr) existed before Si- 
mon, which renders it probable that he derived his doctrines from 
the older Syrian Gnosis. 

The late Henry Longueville Mansel, whilom Dean of St. Paul's 
in London, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, may 
be right in interpreting the word power or dvvafxis in Acts viii. 
9-10 in its special Gnostic significance, and he says that when we 
adopt the reading Ovtos ianv t} dvvajxis rov Seov fj nakovpikvr} 
fxsyaKr} (This is that power of God which is called great) we obtain 
a clearer insight into the pretensions of Simon. At any rate, it is 
probable that the term Svva/xis, power, is here used in its pecu- 
liarly Gnostic significance. 

Simon is reported to have regarded himself as an incarnation 
of the Logos ; he taught that from the invisible the incomprehen- 
sible Power Silence came two offshoots having neither beginning 
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nor end, of which one — the vovs or Intellect — is manifested from 
above as the male principle, the other inivoia or thought, from 
beneath as the female principle. This mysterious Trinity 1 is the 
Father, himself bi-sexual, that is the eternal upholder of all things 
transient, being he who standeth, who stood, who will stand with- 
out a beginning and without end. 2 

Vestiges of non-Christian Gnosticism, i. e., of Gnostic views 
rejected by the Church are frequently found in the New Testament 
Apocrypha. It is, for instance, a Gnostic fashion when Jesus is 
called the first aeon in the Pistis Sophia and also when the Gospel 
of St. Peter interprets the cry of Jesus on the cross, Eli, Eli, as 
" my power, rj dvvajjiis fxov." 

The influence of Philo's Gnosticism on the author of the fourth 
canonical Gospel has been frequently pointed out and there is no 
need of further arguments to prove it. It is of less account for our 
present purpose, because the Fourth Gospel is much later than 
Paul and shows frequent traces of Pauline influences. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel represents a more matured Christianity than 
the Synoptic Gospels, but he neglects the historical standpoint. In 
his days the differentiation between Jewish Christianity as repre- 
sented in the Revelation of St. John the Divine and Hellenic Chris- 
tianity as inaugurated by Paul and first applied to the Gospel story 
by Luke, had become complete. Both parties now ceased to un- 
derstand one another, and the disappearance of Jewish Christianity 
made an end of the conflict, leaving the field undisputed to the 
Hellenists. 

Hellenic Christianity introduced all the ideals of the broader 
Hellenic Gnosis and superseded the narrower Jewish Gnosis. The 
chiliasm of the Jew-Christians, its hopes of a worldly restoration 
of the new Jerusalem with the dismal prophecies of the terrible 
vengeance that God would wreak on the Gentiles were superseded 
by a cosmic conception of Jesus as the world-logos. He is no longer 
called the son of David, but the light of the world, the bread of 



'Viz., 2(yi?, NoSff and 'Enivoia. 

2 See Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, pp. 88-89. 
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life, the water of life, the vine, the shepherd, the gate, the way, the 
truth, and the life. While the synoptic Gospels, especially Mark, 
show concrete situations and a historical development of the char- 
acter of Jesus ; the fourth Gospel lacks all local color and repre- 
sents Jesus as the same supermundane person throughout. Never- 
theless the tone is more sympathetic to a Greek reader. There is 
no mention of obsessed persons and of lepers who play an impor- 
tant part in the synoptic Gospels, and fasts as well as ascetic prac- 
tices which are still retained by Luke disappear. The last supper 
resembles more the agape, or love-feast, of the early Christians 
than the Jewish Passover ; and all interest is concentrated upon the 
revelations of Jesus concerning the nature of his own divinity. 
While in the synoptic Gospels John the Baptist ventures to think 
that the new preacher in Galilee of whom he hears in prison, may 
be the Messiah himself, the fourth Gospel lets him speak of the 
dignity of Jesus from the beginning and describes minutely how he 
hailed him as the Messiah even before baptising him in the Jordan. 
A remarkable symptom of a changed situation will also be found in 
the characterisation of the Jews as the outspoken enemies of Christ. 
The fourth Gospel has probably drawn upon another and independ- 
ent Gospel in addition to the synoptic Gospels, and this Gospel 
may in several details have been more reliable than Mark, which 
possibility must make us careful not to reject the account of the 
fourth Gospel whenever it comes into conflict with the other Gos- 
pels. Nevertheless, it is as a whole historically less reliable and re- 
flects plainly the views and customs of the early Hellenistic Church. 



We understand now why non-Christian sects possessed insti- 
tutions, rituals, and symbols, which were quite similar to those of 
the Christians, and we need no longer attribute them to the malig- 
nity of Satan, who apes the Lord's sacraments. On the contrary, 
we shall now be able to learn why many features of Christian insti- 
tutions, such as the rosary, the mass, and other liturgic rites, 
developed in the Church without even having any foundation in the 
New Testament. The rites of Mithras were so commonly estab- 
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lished in the days of Justinus that he refers to them as well known. 
Justinus says : 

"For the apostles, in the memoirs composed by them, which are called Gos- 
pels, have thus delivered unto us what was enjoined upon them ; that Jesus took 
bread, and when he had given thanks, said, ' This do ye in remembrance of me, 
this is my body ' ; and that, after the same manner, having taken the cup and given 
thanks, he said, ' This is my blood ; ' and gave it to them alone. Which the wicked 
devils have imitated in the mysteries of Mithras, commanding the same thing to be 
done. For, that bread and a cup of water 1 are placed with certain incantations in 
the mystic rites of one who is being initiated, you either know or can learn." Anti- 
Nicene Christian Library — Justin Martyr, p. 65, Vol. II. 

The rites of Mithras continued in rivalry with Christian in- 
stitutions and were still flourishing in the days of Tertullian, who 
in his book On Prescription Against Heretics speaks of "the Devil 
to whom pertain those wiles which pervert the truth and who by 
the mystic truths of his idols, vies even with the essential portions 
of the sacrament of God." Tertullian continues: 

' ' The Devil whose business it is to pervert the truth, mimics the exact circum- 
stances of the Divine. He (viz., Satan) too, baptises some, that is, his own believ- 
ers and faithful followers 2 : he promises the putt'ng away of sins by a laver [of his 
own], and if my memory still serves me, Mithras there sets his marks on the fore- 
head of his soldiers : celebrates the oblation of bread ; and introduces an image 
of resurrection and under the sword a crown." Anti-Nicene Christian Library, — 
Tertullian, Vol. II. 

"What also must we say to his [Satan's] limiting his chief priests to a single 
marriage? 8 He, too, has his virgins ; he, too, has his proficients in continence." 
(Ibid.) 

These passages prove that the Gnostics of the Mithras sect not 
only aspired after the same religious ideals, viz., forgiveness of sins, 

1 The use of pure water for the Lord's Supper in the churches, of Northern Af- 
rica is well established through the 63d letter of Cyprian, and, says Harnack, ' ' the 
same custom is reported of the Ebionites, Gnostic Jew Christians, Tatian, Encra- 
tites, Marcionites, and the Apostolics. " (Brod und Wasser, Die Eucharisti- 
schen Elemente bei Justin. Leipzig. 1891. P. 117-118.) 

2 Compare Tertullian's treatises De Baft., 5, and De corona, last chapter. 

3 Tertullian (in his treatise Ad uxor em, 7) regards second marriage as "ob- 
structive to holiness." He adds: "Priesthood is [a function] of widowhood and 
of celibacies among the nations. Of course [this is] in conformity with the Devil's 
principle of rivalry. For the king of heathendom, the chief pontiff (the Pontifex 
Maximus), to marry a second time is unlawful." 
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and an assurance of the immortality of the soul, as did the Chris- 
tians, but that they also used symbols and sacraments which were 
exact analogies of the Christian baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
Even the moral aspirations are similar. There is no probability of 
a mutual borrowing ; and if there were, it would be easy to prove 
that the rosary, baptism, and even mass, are pre-Christian institu- 
tions. The cup and the bread of Mithras are apparently derived from 
an ancient Zarathushtrian ceremony. We read in the Zend-Avesta 1 
that "the sacred cup and the haoma are the best weapons to strike 
and repel the evil doer Angra Mainya." Darmesteter says that 
"Haoma" is the Vedic "S6ma," the drink of the gods; and the 
holy food of the Myazda was small pieces of meat eaten on little 
cakes called "draoma," consecrated in the name of deceased per- 
sons, corresponding to the Vedic "hotra." And it is stated that he 
who drinks of the white haoma (or Gas-Kerena) will on the day of 
resurrection become immortal. 2 

The name of Mass is commonly derived from the Latin missa 
est, which is interpreted to mean that "the congregation is now 
dismissed " — an etymology as absurd as the absurdest derivations 
of the ancient philologists. There is a probability that the word 
mass is the Latinised form of Myazda, if it be not the Hebrew ~V- 
(mazzah) 3 , the unleavened bread eaten by the Jews at the Passover 
festival. For all we know the word mazzah may be the Persian 
Myazda, which gains in probability if the main characteristic fea- 
tures of the Jewish festival of the unleavened bread is to be re- 
garded as of post-exilic origin and the historical interpretation as 
added thereto, a method which is systematically applied to all the 
sacred days of the Jewish calendar. 

As an instance of a festival adopted by the Jews from the Baby- 
lonians and interpreted by a story of later invention we quote the 
feast 'of Purim which in the times when the book of Maccabees was 



^ee Sacred Books of the East, IV., p. 206. 

2 See Darmesteter's "Introduction to the Zend-Avesta" in Sacred Books of 
the East, Vol. IV., p. lxix., and also note on p. 56. 

3 The 5J in mazzah is a sharp ts, 
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written was called "Mordecai's Day" and appears to have been 
nothing else but the festival of the Babylonian god Marduk, the 
slayer of Tiamat, the old dragon, while Esther is the goddess Ish- 
tar. The Babylonian festival assumed gradually a distinctly Jew- 
ish character, and thus, says Professor C. H. Toy of Harvard, in 
his article on "Esther as a Babylonian Goddess," "the science of 
the old myths becomes history to later generations." 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that the Roman Catholic 
mass is even to-day spoken of as a sacrifice and is celebrated in a 
way which reminds us of the Gnostic aspirations to replace the 
bloody sacrifices by symbolic victims. The bread is called the hos- 
tia, viz., Opferthier, or victim to be slaughtered on the altar. It is 
not of bread, such as is daily eaten, but of an unleavened paste, 
called oblata or the offering, and is always of a circular shape re- 
minding one of the disc of the sun. 

C. W. King in his book The Gnostics and Their Remains, p. 53, 
quotes from Alphonsus de Spira in his Fortalicium Fidei (II., 2) : 

' ' That its (the wafer's) circular form is a symbol of the sun and that it is 
offered to the genius of that luminary as a victim. For the Talmudists hold that 
Abraham and the prophets were inspired by the genius of Saturn, a good and pure 
spirit ; but Jesus by that of Mercury a malevolent one ; and the Christian religion 
was the work of Jupiter, Mercury, and the Sun, all combining together for the pur- 
pose." 

The Rabbinical view, of course, is inimical to Christianity ; the 
more noteworthy, therefore, is the reference to the sun as a Chris- 
tian planet, for the sun is always regarded by astrologists as the 
best and most divine star, and we must remember that the sun's 
day was commemorated from the beginning of the Church as the 
day of resurrection. 

It will be instructive to compare Christianity with those Gnos- 
tic movements which refused to amalgamate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Gentile Gnosticism with the Jewish religion. The 
anti-Jewish Gnosticism died out together and perhaps simultane- 
ously with Jewish Christianity, and thus the Hellenised Christianity 
alone survived. 

In order to explain the success of Christianity as a Jewish 
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Gnosticism Hellenised, we must bear in mind that the Jews were 
the sole people among the nations of antiquity that possessed a 
religious canon. 

The claims of the Jews to being entrusted with a special reve- 
lation from on high appeared justified by their simple and yet ex- 
ceedingly practical solution of the religious problem. Their God- 
conception was popular and appealed to the Greek minds who had 
long been prepared by Plato and other philosophers to have a con- 
tempt for the traditional temple service and polytheism. The 
moral seriousness of the prophetic literature could not fail to leave 
a deep impression on any Gentile reader, and thus no religious 
movement could succeed which did not ally itself with the funda- 
mental principles of the Jewish faith. Nevertheless Judaism itself 
in the narrow form of Pharisaism could not conquer the world. 
The national pretenses of the Jews together with their ritual were 
too offensive to the Gentiles. The Greek naturally held circumci- 
sion in abhorrence. Gentile Christianity selected from Judaism 
everything that agreed with the cosmical and universalistic tenden- 
cies of the Gnostic movement of the age and made its peace with 
the rest, rejecting the Jewish rituals and Levitic law as antiquated 
but respecting their historical importance as having served God's 
educational purposes in the history of the evolution of Christianity. 

The truth of this view will be corroborated by a consideration 
of those Gnostic movements which failed to adapt themselves 
either to Judaism or Hellenism. The Jewish Christian Church ap- 
pears to have existed under the name of Ebionites or Nazarenes 
until the time of Origen, but they had ceased to affect the further 
evolution of Christianity. The Revelation of St. John the Divine 
is the last monument of their spirit, and even that book became 
more and more unintelligible and enigmatic. It has never been 
universally regarded as canonical, and it kept its position in the 
canon mainly because its attacks upon Gentile Christianity, espe- 
cially on Paul whose apostleship is not acknowledged, were not 
openly and ostensibly made but remained concealed in hints which, 
though plain enough, were less offensive. 

As an instance of Gnostic movements which ignored Judaism 
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we mention the commotion created by Apollonius of Tyana, and 
of those sects which rejected it, the Ophites. 

Apollonius, born shortly before the Christian era, made a deep 
impression upon the Gentile world, and even during his life-time 
was credited by his followers with being possessed of miraculous 
powers. The resemblance of his life to the life of Jesus is the main 
reason that Christian fanatics destroyed as much as possible of the 
documents bearing witness to the great influence which he exerted 
upon his contemporaries. By a happy accident Philostratus's 
biography of this remarkable man escaped the persecution of Chris- 
tian monks, and we learn from it that Apollonius may fairly be re- 
garded as a Gentile Christ. It seems that the religious spirit of the 
age was bound to have an incarnation of the Deity who would re- 
veal to mankind the mysteries of the soul and establish his divine 
mission by a holy life, by long suffering and submission to persecu- 
tion, and by miracles which would prove him to be beyond the 
power of death. Apollonius, however, was a pagan, and his whole 
personality is purely Gentile ; he looked upon the worship of the 
Greek gods as a significant symbolism serving a good purpose in 
the religious education of the masses, but he lacked the backing of 
the powerful Old Testament traditions which, as we have seen, nat- 
urally became the indispensable condition of Christhood. 

Philostratus tells us that Apollonius, having studied philosophy 
at Tarsus (the native town of the Apostle Paul) and medicine, or 
rather therapeutics, in the temple of ^Esculapius, at Mgx, ob- 
served with rigor the discipline of the Pythagorean school and then 
went out to study the wisdom of the East. He wandered on foot 
through Assyria, Persia, and India, and conversed with the sages 
and priests of those countries, insisting everywhere on a purifica- 
tion of morals and religion. 

At Nineveh he met Damis who became his disciple and the 
constant companion of his after life, but the miracles which he tells 
of having witnessed are so marvellous that there are critics who 
even doubt whether Apollonius himself was not a purely mythical 
figure. Supposing, however, that the whole life of Apollonius was 
actually a myth, we should still have the remarkable fact that such 
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a myth originated contemporaneously with Christianity ; for the 
hypothesis that the figure of Apollonius was invented in imitation 
of the Christ-ideal of the Christian Gospel has no plausibility. Ap- 
parently we are confronted with a strange parallelism. 

Apollonius attains his perfection through his visit to the Hill 
of the Sages, whence he returns to the West to continue his work 
of preaching, prophesying, healing, summoning spirits, and restor- 
ing the dead to life. He visited all the countries of the Roman 
Empire and its capitals, including Rome where he was received 
with great honors. He ended his career at Ephesus, and Philo- 
stratus ends his book with a suggestion that he may continue to 
live somewhere else in a more spiritual form of existence, saying, 
"Concerning the manner of his death, if he died at all, the ac- 
counts vary." 

The Encyclopedia Britannica sums up the situation of the influ- 
ence of the figure of Apollonius on history as follows : 

' 'After his death Apollonius was worshipped with divine honors for a period of 
four centuries. A temple was raised to him at Tyana which obtained from the 
Romans the immunity of a sacred city. His statue was placed among those of the 
Gods, and his name was invoked as a being possessed of superhuman powers. The 
defenders of paganism, at the period of its decline, placed the life and miracles of 
Apollonius in rivalry to those of Christ, and some moderns have not hesitated to 
make the same comparison. There is no reason to suppose, however, that Philo- 
stratus entertained any idea of this sort in composing his life of Apollonius." 

Among the anti -Jewish Gnostics, the Naassenes 1 or Ophites 
are probably the most interesting and curious example. 

The Ophites are a Syrian sect. They called themselves Gnos- 
tics (as Hippolytus informs us), but are spoken of as serpent-wor- 
shippers by the Church fathers who were at a loss how to explain 
their peculiar preference for the serpent that tempted Eve, and 
their disdain of Jahveh, the creator of the world and God of the 
Jews. Dean Mansel with his limited historical knowledge stands 
aghast at this "inversion of the whole teaching of Scripture, in 
calling evil good, and good evil," and speaks of it as a "portentous 

1 From Hebrew ®W or Greek fytc, i. e., serpent. 
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blasphemy." Indeed, the Ophite views are startling for any one 
who takes the view that Gnosticism is a mere perversion of Chris- 
tian doctrines. But when we approach the subject with the better 
comprehension which we now possess of the religions of ancient 
India, we can easily account for the logic of this strangest of all 
heresies that apparently makes Satan change places with the Lord. 

The original doctrines of the Ophites, as stated by themselves, 
are lost. We know only what they thought of the Old Testament 
and of Christianity. They were Gnostics and like other Gnostics 
distinguished between the material, the psychical, and the spiritual 
man. They believed in the Gnosis, or salvation by enlightenment, 
and salvation meant a deliverance from this material world. The 
world-builder was, according to their religion, the evil power who 
entices the souls into his snares by blinding them with ignorance. 
In this way souls become material and lose their spiritual, perhaps 
even their psychic powers. He, however, who attains to a full 
possession of the Gnosis, a Messiah, Buddha, a Christ, a pneumati- 
cal man, one who is perfectly spiritualised, liberates himself from 
the fetters of matter. 

When the members of this sect became acquainted with Juda- 
ism, they pointed out that Jahveh was not the highest God. The 
highest God of the Ophites was (according to Irenaeus) a trinity 
consisting (i) of the Father, who like the Adam Kadmon of the 
Cabala is the prototypal spiritual man, (2) of the Son also called 
reason or comprehension (Jrvoia), and (3) the Spirit which latter 
is represented as the female principle of spiritual generation. Man- 
sel says in comment on this doctrine (Gnostic Heresies, p. 98) : 

"It is impossible to overlook in this representation a profane parody of the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Trinity." 1 



1 The zeal of the venerable Dean for the Trinity doctrine, which only in later 
times became an established dogma of Christianity, shows itself in the remark which 
he adds : ' ' Offensive as are some of the details of the theory, it is at least valuable 
as testifying to the primitive existence of that article of the Catholic faith from 
which it is borrowed." The argument proves a little too much for the preferences 
of Dr. Mansel ; it proves the pre-Christian existence of the dogma, although we 
grant, in a form unacceptable to the Church, and could be definitely accepted only 
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Jahveh was called by the Ophites Ialdabaoth or Demiurge, the 
son of Sophia and Chaos (viz., matter). According to the reports 
of the Biblical books themselves, they claimed, the Demiurge or 
Ialdabaoth is a jealous God, inclined to wrath, revengeful, cruel, 
and lacking in the nobler moral faculties ; yet they granted that 
after all he was not destitute of the wisdom of the All-merciful 
Highest God. Ialdabaoth created man and breathed into him the 
breath of life, implanting thereby unwillingly in his soul the seeds 
of wisdom. These seeds of wisdom afford man the possibility of 
rising above the Empire of Ialdabaoth, whose jealousy is aroused 
as soon as he notices his mistake. He therefore forbids man to 
taste of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. But the highest God, 
the all-wise and all-good, takes compassion upon man and sends 
the serpent, which animal is in India an emblem of wisdom and 
divine perfection, to teach man the use of wisdom, and the man ate 
and grew in comprehension. Then the divine wisdom appeared in 
various holy men, who again and again communicate to mankind 
the principles of the highest spiritual goodness which is nobler 
than the moral commands of Ialdabaoth. 

Christ was to the Ophites higher than Ialdabaoth; but they dis- 
tinguished between a Christ of the world of ^Eons, the spiritual or 
pneumatical Christ, and a psychical Christ. The former is similar 
to Buddha residing in the Tusita Heaven. He descended from the 
world of ^Eons through all the seven heavens, assuming in each one 
of them the form of the angels who inhabit it, and became incar- 
nated in Jesus at the moment of baptism, staying with him during 
the time of his Messianic work, but forsaking him when his passion 
began. This theory well agrees with the Buddhist doctrine that 
Buddha is Bhagavat, the Blessed One, i. e., the Perfect Man, who 
having already in this life attained Nirvana, is above all suffering. 
The Ophites had no explanation for Christ the sufferer other than 
to deny his Christhood. The passion itself appears to them as an 
evidence that Jesus was no longer a pneumatical man ; he had 
ceased to be Christ. 

after the Cbristianisation of the Logos idea in the interpretation as given by the 
fourth Gospel. 
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Here lies the root of the origin of all doketic sects, which have 
their exact prototype in Buddhism. 1 

There were other Syrian Gnostics more or less similar to the 
Ophites, all of them agreeing in this that they regarded the Demi- 
urge, who is identified with the God of the Jews, the Creator of the 
material universe, as an inferior deity, lavishing praise upon those 
personalities of Old Testament history who opposed Jahveh's au- 
thority and rebelled against his code of morals. The Cainites, for 
instance, believed that Cain, by his courageous opposition, greatly 
distinguished himself. According to Epiphanius, they say of Judas 
Iscariot that he alone among the apostles was possessed of the 
true Gnosis and maintain that his motive was pure and unself- 
ish, for he knew that only through Christ's death could the empire 
of the Demiurge be overcome. 2 The Peratae identified the serpent 
that tempted Eve with the Divine Word, the Logos of God. 

Hellenic non-Christian Gnosticism reached its last efflorescence 
in Plotinus, a man who in many respects is like a Christian saint 
and yet is fully conscious of the contrast of his purely Gentile 
Gnosticism with the Hellenised Jewish Gnosticism, called Christi- 
anity, of his age. He uses the same terms which are found in the 
Christian Gnosis, Logos, Ousia, Pneuma, etc., but he remains, 



1 Compare, for instance, the fragment of the Fo-Pan-Ni-ftan-King, translated 
as an example of style by Samuel Beal, in his third Note to the Fo-Sho-Hing- Tsan 
Xing. There the Buddha, when accepting the poisonous food of Chunda the 
smith, declares : ' ' Illustrious youth, for ages (Kalpas) innumerable the Tathigata 
has possessed no such body as that you named, as suffering from human wants or 
necessities, nor is there such an after-body as you describe as eternal, illimitable, 
indestructible. To those who as yet have no knowledge of the nature of Buddha 
to these the body of the Tathagata seems capable of suffering, liable to want [but 
to others it is not so]." (Cf. S. B. of the £., Vol. XIX., p. 367.) 

2 The good Dean Mansel rejoices that the book in which this view of the Cain- 
ites was set forth, entitled " the Gospel of Judas," has not been preserved. He calls 
it "a work which is happily lost." In the present days of inquiry into truth we 
find it difficult to understand how the early Christians could show such a great zeal 
in the extermination of all Gnostic writings. Here we have the last remnant of 
this narrow spirit. No wonder that Dean Mansel calls attention to the strange coin- 
cidences between the Ophite doctrine arid Hegel's explanation of the fall of man, as 
the initial stage of a rise from a state of childish innocence. The Dean condemns 
' ' every attempt to represent the course of the world including man as a part of 
the world in the form of a necessary evolution." (Gnostic Heresies, p. 108). 
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more than the author of the fourth Gospel, conscious of their ori- 
ginal philosophical sense. The soul according to his view is alone 
our true self, the body is given to the soul and is foreign to it. He 
was so much a dualist that he was ashamed of having a body, and 
would not sit for a picture. While his view of the Deity is almost 
Christian, his tripartition of the world into the Deity, the world of 
Ideas, and the sensual world of matter, reappears with slight 
changes in the philosophies of Christian mystics. In spite of his 
dualism and his contempt of all bodily existence Plotinus regards 
these three realms, including the third one, as a genuine divine 
Trinity, calling the sense- world "the only begotten son" (vids 
fAOvoyevrjS) and "the image of God." 1 

The main difference between Plotinus and Christianity con- 
sists firstly in his recognition of Plato's works as a kind of divine 
revelation in place of the Jewish canon ; and secondly, in adopting 
the current Gnostic notions (e. g., reincarnation) and conceiving 
the origin of the world as an emanation from God. 

* 
* * 

If, as we have stated at the beginning of this article, Gnosti- 
cism is older than Christianity, Christianity naturally originated 
from the religious fermentation of the Gnostic movement and sur- 
vived in the struggle for existence all rival religions which pre- 
sented similar solutions of the religious problem, and if finally we 
understand that we are here confronted with historical facts that 
are not the product of chance but result with necessity according to 
the law of evolution, we shall learn to appreciate the doctrine of a 
special dispensation of God's providence. Certainly God's provi- 
dence is not such as the Sunday-school teachers explain it to their 
children ; but after all there is a regular plan of education, a plan 
which is as natural and necessary as is the progress of all life, show- 
ing itself in the development of higher forms from lower forms, as 
the progress of invention, of science, of morality. The Jews are, in 
quite a special sense, a chosen people, chosen because specially 
fitted for realising a definite, desirable end in the evolution of reli- 

1 ElKUV TOV 1?£0£>. 
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gion. Of course we understand now, that the Greeks too were a 
specially chosen people, but they were chosen for other purposes ; 
they were not as well fitted as the Jews to make the Gnostic aspira- 
tions sober and to graft their vague theories of the soul's immortal- 
ity upon the religious experiences of a nation of sufferers. Gnosti- 
cism, if it had not been aided by Judaism, would probably have lost 
itself in the vague dualistic speculations and extravagant practices, 
ecstatic visions, and ascetic discipline of which even their maturest 
representatives are guilty. In a combination of Gnosticism with 
Judaism it was easier to drop the narrowness of the Jewish preju- 
dices than to acquire without their previous amalgamation the so- 
briety of the Jewish religion. The wholesome influence of the Old 
Testament becomes specially apparent in the history of the Refor- 
mation in England and America and in the struggle of the people 
against all forms of oppression. 

We conclude our article with the expectation of resuming the 
subject in some of its special features and of carrying it into the 
more difficult field of the problem of the Jewish Christian Church 
itself on the soil of Palestine under the personal influence of Jesus 
of Nazareth, — of him whose life marks the beginning of a new era 
in the history of mankind. 

Editor. 



